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ABSTRACT 

Because the skills needed for organizational 
effectiveness are typically communication based, many methods are 
available for communication trainers, including techniques originally 
designed to identify other cognitive and behavioral skills. The 
succes.sful communication trainer can use these methods and measures, 
along \ith those directly aimed at improving communication abilities, 
to increase organizational participants' skills in perspective 
taking, self-monitoring, listening, and designing appropriate 
messages. Self-generated base studies and inventories are effective 
in organizations like juvenile coUrt staffs, county government 
administration, insurance and .manufacturing companies, and 
engineering firms, and are more effective with groups of members and 
longer-term training projects. Role playing and coaching can be used 
to develop listening and perception skills, and are more useful in 
shorter training programs, although the coaching method demands a 
longer investment of time and mortey. Because of a lack of evaluative 
methodology and because many programs are tailored to specific 
organizations, the effectiveness of each method is difficult to 
ascertain. (CRH) 
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DEVELOPING ORGAiNIZATIOIvIZUL MEM3ERS' CCMOSIICATION ABILITIES: 
^ RATIONALE FOR SPECIFIC METHODS • 

The development of conmunication abilities is based on the assunption 
that various factors in the coitmunication process can be isolated, studied 
individually and collectively, cind understood in context. At the core of 
' this assumption is - the idea that skills related .to conmunication can be 
developed. Reservations notwithstanding, we embrace .this assunption and 
choose to lay out our claijnas about cormiunication as a' justification for 
pur choice of n^thods. to develop, ccrtinunication related ^abilities. 

With Delia, O'Keefe & 6'Keefe (1982) we agree that the sstudy of . 
coimtunication focuses our attention on contexts in which participants - , 
organize perception and. behavior arqund the mutual recogniti^)n that one^^ 
or more persons intend to b6 understood by others. Comnunication is 
organized abound participants "definition of the situation" '(McHugh, 1968), 
and such definitions are the products of individuals' application of 
interpretive schemes to situated^ntexts. As Delia and Grpssberg (1977)' 
note,' "coimtunication . invDl^4s an emergent process in vrtiich social, 
that is to say intetsubjective, reality is constriicted" (p. 36),.. - , 

^ o'f • the constituent aspects of this approach to comminication are 
social construal prodesses and the developinent of a differentiated strategic 
behavioral repertoire (Delia et aj., 1982), These dharacteristics are 
considered. to- undergird one's ability to' produce listener-adapted messages, 
and adaptation in this respect seems to be a general requirement for comnnuni- 
cation effectiveness. As comnunicators develop* the capacity to more. effectively 
conceptualize the si±>jective persplctives and psychological characteristics . 
of their listeners, they should be better able to reach shared understandings. 



Skills rolated^to the achiG\linx2nt of shared, understanclings and situated 
intentions are both cognitive and behavioral. Understanding others' psycholo- 
gical characteristics rccfuires perspective- taking or role- taking abilities 
(for'a review s^e Burleson ,1983) . * Such behaviors as s^lf-monitor-ing, listening, 
flexibility and interaction management also are considered to cpntribiite to . 
effective cormiunication (for a review see Sypher ; 1984) . With this basis for 
understanding conmunicsation, the remainder of this paper \s devoted to reviewing, 
four ways of developing organizational members; connmunication related abilities. 
These four meif!hods are case studies, self- inventories, role-playing, and &)aching. 

Case Studies • / * ^ 

Case studies can^help deyelop the, interpretive schemes of organization 
. nonbers by increasing the number, range 'and- scope of ' classification devices 
1;±iey OTploy in making sense out of their org^izational world. Persons v*io ^ ^ 
jo^ established organizaftions enter a world v^ich is already defined, inter- 
preted, organized and meaningful, thus the successfulness of one's membership 
is dependent upon his or her ability to accoimiodate to this iwbrld. To aid , in 
tMs accontTDdation, numbers are called upon to apply their interpretive scheme^ 
to^ situated contexts to acconplish .behavioral intentions. The more diverse or 
differentiated their interpretive schemes, the greater the; likelihood that 
behavioral strategies will- result in accorrplished intentions. S; 

Based on these assumptims, the developnent of comttunic^tic^ skills .rests 
in part on enhancing or enriching cognitive systems.^ One possible avenue is to 
help organization i^rfibers develop new schemas for understanding- and behaving 
organizationally, 'case studies prove to be a useful tool <ln developing multiple 



ways to view a situation. 



. .. Th. nation's top.buslncs schools h.v. Ion, adv-^ated, tha use of case 
atudies "in preparing their grajluv-ites fpr'tho "real" world.^ What tliese case \ ■ I 
studios provide is an opportunity to expl6re the ways in which pcxDple feel, 
'think, ana l^ave in otgaiiizatiopal sit'yat^ns. In effect, case studies 
afford "participants an opportunity to increase their understandjjig of others' 



subjective perspective's^ 

Sinply wrifcing analyses of cases does not acheive '.these? ends. Only ' ■ 
."' ' ' ' ' •. ' ■ ^ . ' ■ ' " , ' 

"through interaction are participants faijed with Alternative interpretation? 

' ' ■ * ' ' ' ' \ 'j ' ' ' ; 

of situated behavior. Thus the- trainer's role is 'pTielof »prbsenting hypothetical 

' ^' " ■ ■ :. ' ■ ' 

or?docun^ted situations to participants anji encouraging a discjussion of their' 

situational perspectives: Th^" presentation of alternative interpretations has 

the potential to .increase awareHess ^and understanding Of , bthers^.^ ixitentions , , 

motives and coninunicative choices , al} requirenients ' for . successful -accoiTi^ 

to an organization.'. • ' ' . 

' The nost frioitful "discussibhs develop around cases supplied^ 
parbicipants. .-When organizational rreinbers generate 'thfeir own ^situations 
to,discuss and ai^alyze, the deyelopmept o^- organisation specific interpretive 
* scheitBS is nore ]ikely. Here is \vhere bn-sits training programs desigpe4 for. 
a specific group have t§ie advantage over off-site prograire.. designed for general 
audiences, '^en cases are generated by participants, the situations ^ . 

~-\ ■ / ■ ■ . ^ , ,, 

which persons- are asked to analyze Already, ha^a level of "meaning^igned 
to'thflti. This meaning is only relevant to those^who are. 

social g2x>up. ^-r^. - y^** ' , ^ - * 

' One of the most frequent criticisms of the case method is that case' ^tudy 
situations are unrelated to actual work situations (Argyris, 1980) . Having' the 
particip^ts present their own situations is ^the best way to increase the 
potential of transfering learning to adtual situations. . . ' [■ 



2rs gf'^e same 



^Ono such 



program was dovolopcd for a county cjovemmont a(lmTii.%trcitivG 



stafi! inclLiding a newly elected judge., his api,X)intees and other longer term 
ciTiplfiyctjs. A imm inq session of a two-day workshop was desn.gnod to xtTcrease 
participants' awareness and understanding of cormiunication problems in their 
organization. The group of 21 participants ^|pdivided into tliree groups' and 
asHigned tho task of identifying and prioritizing conmunication related problems, 
lilach subgroup shared their list with the entire group, and the key problars 
(those listed rrast often) were listed on the board. Each group was then asked 
to provide examples that illustrated the .key problems.;. For each situation, the ^ 
entire group was asked to take the .perspective of the key actors and de\>elop 
an .understanding of their feelings and motives in the situation. 
. In essence, a decision-ntiking model was used to develop cases and organize , 
participants 'discussion of the cases they provided. . Gibson, Iv^cevich and . ^ 
.Donnelly (1979) discuss the key elements in the decision making process:. - v 
(1) setting*" goals, (2) , identifying problems, (3) developing alternatives , 
,,X41 evaluating alternatives, (5) choosing "alternatives , (6) implemenfing ^the .v 
decision," and (7) 'rranitoring and evaluating the decision once implemented. 

.Because this\type of training is liMted to a workshop time frame "f^i^, 
one to three days, the final parts of Jthe decision making process ' (ile. steps 
six and seven) are presented arid^ participants are encouraged to corrplete these 
steps on thkr own. Often tiires' follov^-up sessions 'are orgahized to develop ■ • 
strategies for, iinp|ementing deksion? and evaluating their effectiveness, pne 
of the iDiggest problems with this method is that the latter stages most often 

are not monitored. ^ ■ . ' " 

Few is any empirical studies have investigated the successfulness of using 
case studies organised aroui^ a decision naking model; hov^ver, feedback from 
the participants suggests this -rethod can help develop coWunication related 



•abili.|:ios, er4x-!C.rallyjX2rcGpt.i.onV.kills. ' Participants havo loft; these 
i5osaioiui :i.<yiiKj, ." I new :j(X-« the si,tuat:.iori^noro cloarly" ; "I lievrvr _ knew 
>Tane or Jolin Colt' that way"; ''I can ace why What I naid bckhcrcx:! him"; • 
"I n(H-<i to LLuton l>jbtor"; "Next t.iitit- 1 will a;;k (Jio 9th(M.-.s how tluiy I 

■ / ■ . . • ■ ■ ; ■ ' ■, ■ , ' , ^ 

feol" , etc.' ■ ' ■ ' ' " ' ' . V' 

.'Wii'.s'v^t-rainiiKj methc^^on tributes to the dovelopipnt of comiTUnication in 

thb I'olluwinq ways: ' • > 

(1) participants ijicreasG their Mndcrn^fin^dinq of cx^mnunication ; * 
related problems > - ' v^K^A V^ ' ' ''^ 

(2) participants increase their mderstand.yi<ij of one anothj?rs .. / 
wofk-related perspecti\A2s, • . . . > " ^ 

(3) participants are eftcburaged ti^'jrQacjhta consensus, pn desirable 
future behavior^ • , ' » " 
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(4) opportunities to pra?tiice desired b^ljl^ior aia provided', : . 

(5) participants "are ^^jicoura^ to rtonit^ their; own ^behavior. 

This training ne.thod in' no. way^surea that_ incre;^se^ understanding will ' ■■ 
result in changes in conTnur1i,ca^i9n 'behavior. This does sbg^^st] however, 
that interpretative schemes are lojiked to behavior and altferations , in 
> interpretation on per^pefctive-takiiig have' tHe poterit^Si;^ affect, future 
OTrrmjnication 'behavior . - • f ''^ ■ ' 

The-wayajin .which increas^-.iMd^standing iranifests itseW in cdnmunication 
behavior is 'certainly not ^re4jii=€able-. 'It will, not d^ -for a trainer to nierely^ 
point ou^- conpe^ig perspectives., He br.she must .go further 'in helping the J'\\' . 
• audience arrive^t shared Ijnd^?;^ of 'the situati|A|^d a cdn^ensus for , 

\ expected behavior. Su^h aconsensus, no doybt','.is constrained by the- organization 
reality the .meiiers . share and the orgahizat^onal phi Icsop^' embraced. Cat^e 

nmunication behavior , • 
precludes the use of sucff 

knowl^ge for oe/sonal gain, i.e. .^ipulation. perpJa,$ion, poercion, etc. Nor 




/ 



I loos i\hr fact: that pariiicipontr, [xjr,cr>n t:iuch ab i liti(»B .«;ucjyer3t that i-xirtici- 
[vuitM will always uiu^ thtin. 'rhiui a (x)IIcWmip to iiu.TfVUkxl lUKKTMtanctiiujn 
:;toulcl include b.^havi.oral traininq. Mothocln related to U;'ha\Jnora 1. cUw}10FTn^*nt . . 
l;iWido l h(^ (A)ntont: lor the t(;lr-L>l<^^Y^»^y aoadiiiv) nect ionn ol I hi s 4)<iiK.n: . 
LU.it l>.iCoro novinq to t^iiso dijjcurisions, a nocot^d ruiitlKxl tor devoIopiiKf canitiini- 

It 

iMtlon related abilities in offenxl. 

Traiimuj InvrMitories 

J The variety ot" inventpries availai^le to use in developincj cx^nminlcation 
related abilities is vast. The choice ot the ivost useful 'ones, 'oE course, 

do[jendent on one's' view of coirounication.' In keeping witsh our social^ 
coqpitive view of conxnuni cation^ we have chosen inventories designed to increase 
one's uLuerstatxling of self and other roli^ expcx:tat.{ons and Ix^haviors. 
Defensiveness Checklist 

— ^ . ... 

Gibb's (1961) defensiveness check list is among the inventories that can ^ 

be "used t^. help individuals develop coitmunication abilities. And unlike many 

training ' inventories , this one is desired for both managers and nonmanagers. 

Wo have found^ this measure works best when external or in-house trainers use 

it to train iranagers who .in turn train their cxjworkers. 

For this exercise, respondents are asked to describe' work situations in 

which they become defensive and to check frorft a provi^d list the charactieristics 

that best describe how they think and feel in such, situations. A second part 

of this exercise requires rcspo-hder.ts to fill out an "Inqident Card" regarding 

the l^st situation in which they experienced defensiveness. Questions on this 

card ask participants to identify situations which aroufee def ensivenesd;, to 

[escribe, cccnnunicative strategies and related feelings resulting from |efensiveness 

id to" develop alternative strategies for anticipated future interactidns . • 



Par:t:icii...uil:s aro r'ncouraqi^l to ki\n> "Incjidunl: (;i\x:di\'[ Cor^riawo t:o .four Wfok 

:U) wMj l>» alilt' to pir^iUct (It^ltMisivi^iu^ii:; iinxluninq siliuu ions 

and |.)lan t ludi' coimwvicat iyi»' lilnr.itjHj it\j in advanco. ^ / 

' /Vjain lh<' (^Kj.in i /at' ii)nal phiT^^iopliy cuilinuv'd wiVl dolo.niUiu* wh^-thcM; a 
Ix't l:tn: undon.Jhand inij ol; cartminicahion >is usi.il t:o uviKt^ si tauat ionr; non* or 

r 

loijr, (U^t'c-nni.vo. Clearly our [x^sition in t-haf dofoiisivotious i:: t.o 1>' unclorstocxJ 
, :;u lli.il, it: (Mil lj<! ttHliiccil. 'I'hc |Ot<'nt i.il tof ;;lvir(Hl iinclcr:U:.UKliiiiir. i:i dociroaficxl ■ 
wluni oi-Ux-u: 'inLcracLant: cx:)nniurvLcal:e doCcruJ ivoly . ^ ^ 

. . ■ • ' V 

M^itcliiny ^V^j:i.vat:or ^^ to People - . 

A secx)ncl irivontory which cai^ ixi us cxl Vo devplor:« [x^rr,pfpct.i.vn-t:akin<j and 
general other orientcxi'corrimanicajtion cibilitios is a notivatiOn exercise: 
"Hit'cliiiKi riofivatorr. to Pooixle." This invontoiry i.;; d«siqn(xl er.ixiciaily for 
manacjcrs,, but with increased participation (and shared leadership, peers might 
also find this tool useful. This inventory provides a grid o^ motivation 
strategies for person types. The task is designed to encourage managers to • 
take the [x^rsixictive of oni^loyces, develop inpressions of their work haluts 
and {personal characteristics, and choose, from a soh of alternatives, appropriate 
strategies ■ for nxDtivating each individual: This task forces managers to become 
nore other oriented when tryina to motivate individuals. ^ 

• * 

Again persons from the sains work gjfoup benefit t±ie most' from this exoraise, 
"because* multiple perspectives of each worker can be generated and altei^Tiative 
way^f nxDtivatijig Cch be discussed. . Since different strategies necessarily 
result in diffi^rent coirmunicative choices, such an exchange among coworkers 
has the potential tp increase one's repertoire of strategic behavior designed 
for rratiVating individual employees. 

There are a variety of other motivatcq^' related inventories that can and 
have been u^d effectively to heighten managers' and cc^^rkers' awarerhsss of 



th.> i):;yti>ok>(ical, chanictfi; istic;; ol t:hoir vjovk \M\iti\t'rj»^ /■Miou'l t:i>o:;<> arc 

(he. |lt>t iv.U ion .•Xfici "i.-fi .IcMIMH.-a t<J inCKVClf .111.-';!. UlldiTIit aixJill'l ol :ioll' 

1 " . 

,.:;i,...m. In such .-x.-rcir..':!, | wuM icii vint-i an- ar.k.-<l lo ;i.yi.>ct: t n;«n a UmI: ol 

ilio;;.- wliich I.mkI io M-'noi.ilo , I. -i ■ i von-v.;; an<l/ot onxl.. .-i.-i I -oni.^fiiu 
Tho::(. lists include :;uU(«jivnLs rAvfU as, "LxMi't. you think tlu-ro's a b't.t;.:r way 
to do le than l-lio way you handUxi it:?" or "I really Uioucjlit you kutV nioru 
than y<>u do .il;out tiiis." Ol .xnnsr, b)th ol th.-so :;l .itvm •ut;s ai < • .ynsid.-nM 
anouM Uio;;e that; tone! to cnxi.^ S(.vl r-:>st.N-m. [hiuv] the pnwidixi l ist, i>tu-t.\ci- 
pant s Iroin the saiu- vsr^rk <]roun can cx)iii- ko ;;oiiy' a'lrf.^jiu'nt alxDut the nost and 
least efft-c'tivi? nteans of cxDiiiiiuni catinq to enhance sell -< •stux-in. 'rhf." rr-al value- 
in e'xercisos like? these is tlio focus on (xxnairvication iu\d its r-olc in irotivating 
enqjloye-o:; and nvin..ujinv! interix>i-:X)nal iolatic5iv;hii:)S. 

Ijoadership Measures 

IBecauso iranarjeiTr.<nt has loncj bcjen coc^siderrxl the key to orqan izational 
offGc'tivoness, irore work has gone into the dovoloprcnt of leadership inwntories 
i:h.m aliiiost any otlier single- typj. Three of Uicse inventories have Ixx^n used on 
nunt_>rous occasions to aid miiagers in developing their connunication related 
abilities. The strengths and weaknesses of the measures are included in the 

following discussion. 

MananerialGrid. Blake and Mouton (1964, 1978) are considered anong the 

A ^ ■ 

pioneers in developijig imnagernnnt training prograits. Even though their philosophy 
has received substfoitial cr it icisnvs because of its {ecus on a "one best way- 
approach, the inventory they deve\o^ is not without merit. The Managerial Grid 
is one tool which can be used to heighten manager/ s understanding of how they 
cormiunic^to^' 'employees. The 9x9 scoring grid identifies irtdividuals as one 
of fivrp^S^le n^agerent tyj^s. Soma persons have argued that in spitQ of its 
intfent, .the: Managerial Grid ntaasures how people wuld like to be managed rather the 



\ 



h.j,-} til.-,' .i.Mu.tl lv fiud.i'l'-. !srM).-t ivl.'ii!!, r.-n|on<l<-fit M .ii-- .i:.k.-<i t.> litt./;.- 
U•t^^A•tM\ .ihc-iiutt ivf w.-tyM »>t l«'h.^vin'j aihl tinjiinuiWMt .ui«l tlw-y .tit- l»uir:<V^^ 

t(? ihniK .iml talk .»l<'tit itv' (•tnK;tyfu.-!u>v; ot.^urh l/haKMn'. Vh r-MiU^-iul t Ivit 

U^hrivior is an inqx^rtnnr (Tmmin ilvU ion toLatcd abiiiLy LhaL lujli-r^ [^^-rt^tiU^i 
,11 'pi t >) .J i.tt ,\iu\ .a ! «M 'i I vj- I .ih'M t< • ^'liou < "w i nv^-nt oi w; as 



l/-a(l.-rr.hip Uucst lurui.ti n-. iv:/w<-rr; and :>-ar;hc)rf' (lr'\Ad()|^^l a <om - - 

r.iciior. t:h(<-)n/ oi' U^.\(ii^\'i\hip and dnrdcin^Hl a qvu,':;t:ionnai rr- \x\vak\ on t.honn 
M:;:".ainpt H>ns. ;i'lvMr I/Md>Mship Uu* ':;t ionna i w.i:; dr'!;iMivd to r>iM:;uro loU!" 
dim-n!n.on:i of Lr>K.l(;rr.hlp sJ;yLcs; interact- ion facilitation, 'j>in>]<JVt, Mf>il 
v'iti[;ha:;Kw and wrk facilitation. 'six^ndontr; rcciMV(> :;ct:)ror: on oach ot 
thoso diiTKMisions. 

'Hk- int.(>ract ion t acLi Ltat. ion dinini;;ion is iM;|>K:ially vukd ul in hivlpinq 
rospnvl^'ntr. id(,^ntify coninuni cat ion .stratiyji iMJ which faci 1 i tatr- ini:oract ion. 
nawoV(.T, [.towers and Seashore do not provide directions for \mAonY:ntuY] tliese 
LiMdershij) stratecjios. Si.miiar t:o Blake and >V^uton (1964) tliey assani^Wi 
ioad^^rship sM/1o characterized by their four dimensions will. offective ih 
all situations, Aqam \vi:^ reiect their philosophy, but tind their inventory' 
usefu. in providinq a b^qinninq ix)int for uiderstandinq the ndat icMiship 
bC'f.ve^-^n cormunication and effective leadership. 

The IIK: measure was develoix?d by Fi^Kller (1974) as a rrvjans of rratchinq 
leaders co appropriate leadership situations. Unlike his predecessors, Fiedler 
sugaested that different situations derrand different leadership and coiTmunicative 
strategies. To rreasure leadership style (in this case either porson or task 

1/ 



UJf) ..n h. lu i.a.-u n>l)<-.M iv.-i. T!i.- p.-tiMt'li-cmt wti*. i.tif lU-ii U^* iu.r.» 
•,,.-,,t iv.-lv •..♦i>-iv** hiMh'T •^•■"I'-'i, -iikil ttii-ii<- w»>.i i.it.^ ttu:ir iJr! nut.* ii<-<.|.il- i vt*ly , 
,.■.■.,!■•>• l'^v<■l ^..lu.-:. TIk- lii|h"M •..-.'i.-M ("•(,. I) m.li'Mt.- i'^' ^^"11 ''■'ij.'"' 1 I' " 
!!,.. 1, ::.t.i.-;; {-(.^J) inilic.t,- t .i;;k -or 1 '-ill 1 l.-.u I' -r.-i, l-i V-i .ii:;;iuH)l 'on 

ui UuiL i^^-upic who L..J.J ix>.-;it iv.= diatacLuL l:it ICS in ii w >rk. -J:! with wIiluii 

Uk'V \< .vA |.i<-1>'1 li) ',vi)i). .ii>- iii>f i^'iipli- <)i i<'iit''il. 

MM.- !.n)l)l.-in wit!» iL'.iiH ihi- IJV ii» msiii l.;.u L ■! | ' slyl-- im i mi I i iM ] viiitr! ' 
,,, |,„-l ,,,,, ,,| !'i.-11'T'-. ...sr.lmvl- i''n. tUu- \'-i:.<n\r. .um>i«- Hut Hw'y nviy i^.t h.»vr 
ill-! '.h.-i: I'-.c.t i.i.-ff'M'-<l (.riWjrk.-f, and <:<)n:;<''i>i''ni-ly li"' niM.-air.- i;: not r.tiabh-. 
,>t!i.'!S h.i"v<- arqnfd that. Uuvir I. vul. 'i-shii « Ijcluivior ;;haiilcl noL ix- n»'ai;unxi by 
,1^,,. :,.r>-,i-t !on-, ..n.- i.-i;-.r>n. Mt . -h- -i havt- .'Vm ai-'Hto-<l that tU« UX' 

.T.ty :rijr<- a ;ii-a:;uru ol' cr>jniL;v<' (pnT)h 'Xi ty tlvin l.'.:adf.Tr:lu [) stylo. 

i,,,M..irdl..:::; ol. tb>:;'- cr i t. ic i r:nv. / \ h- lit: ir; a u;;<.du] l:or>l for cnoouracjinq 
i.ait icii.vmtr. to tlunk abr^ut tlieir iM\ and otJu-r'r. b-havior. Ii.:cauM- :i.itiJational 
,.,vo,,,hl..Mu:;i-. i:-. btsr^i in ivut on h>ad,-r-in'ni>T r.dat lOnr. , |KUt iciivuiv..s are askt^l 

io<:u;; ih-Mr af t.-jU.ion on ways to in^)rov.- t.his ndat ionsh,ip. ;(;aimiiUcation i:; 
(Xjn:;ider..xi tdv.- -./ehiclL' tJirouqh '^lich such relatlonsh^.ps are doVf^lopxJ. J'-ist as 
cxx,ruu>ncatu3n is mnt.-xt IxumuI, so is leadershii) offcctivT^nes::. Thus, increas.i.nq 
l^artjcitunts' awarcnr-ss of conto:<tual factors affoctinq ccmmnication and .leader- 
ship iias tho :;otcnt.ial to ip.croase of fectivenoss in both areas. 

Thivi :3ol.x;tion pi: solf invont.ories is by no ntjans oxlKiur.tivo nor nocossarily 
the b;'St such tools available. These are presented to underscore their potential 
utilitv in dovclooinq conimnication rolatal alDtUties such as porspectix^takinq 
and soli'-nonitoriiHj. 
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' For a comWicatibn txaiifdr, these benefits 'override the intended use of 
the questibnnaire^ i.e: neasu^^ of leadership style, motivationj^j||.; These 
U^sufes arfe-us^ sucGessfully only when experie.nced trainers 'organize discussions 
ajpundj.how persons GomiuniGate , the consequence of catinunication, and .specific » 
strategies "for ayoic$Lng or iiiproving potential cotrnunication problems. Also 
we do not intend to suggest that self reports- are necessarily a r^lectiori of 
'actual behavior. Since inventories are best> suited to off-site training programs, 
trainers do%ot enjoy the luxury of observing actual behavior. When this ideal 
situation is not possible , particii5ants ' reports of their behavior are the|Dnly 
feans'of identifying how respondents behave, and this we feel, is a starting 

■point for increasing understanding and jJotentially changing behavior-. 

" ■■^ ■ . . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Since we believe as many other situation theorists, that' leadership and 

coimtunication effectiveness are dependent upon one's, ability, to adapt to the 

demands of the situation, the leadership neasures developed from this perspective 

would be considered itost useful. However, even the behavioral measures have 

their utility in increasing understanding of camtunicatibn. The success of 

any of these neasures rests in the trainee ' s willingness to reflect on his or 

her behavior 'and, with the aid of 'the trainer, develop alternative perspectives 

and comtiunication strategies. 

Role Playing ' 
, Role playing gives participants an opportunity to practice desired skills 

in a context close to the situation in which they will actually employ the new 
learning (Goldstein & Sorcher, 1974; Kraut, 1^76; Bumaska, 1976; Moses & Ritchie, 
1976; Byham, Adams & Kiggins, 1976; Smith, 1976; Ivancevich & Smith, 1981; 
Kurecka, Austin, \ Johnson & Mendoza," 1982) . The strengthjf role playing as a' 
technique lies in its hybrid nature— not quite real, and yet very close to 



Becaiisf'fche si§fat^o|i sijmlates t^^ real thing/ it assists participants 
in getting a "feej^^^^^for thfe use of the new skill. Because the training 
is not qui£e real,>it allows for experiiT^tation,j coaching, retrials, and 
feedback of sT sori^^at is rarely experienced in daily living. / 

Role playing ;^^3feperly accorrplished, allows a direct fiocvos on perspective- 
taking and perception skills, including self -per ce^j^on. • Depending on the '/ 
particular training strategy; pairticipants my be requested either to play the 
role of themselves or to pretend to be another person, either a conposite- | / . 
character or soiteone known, whose situation is familiar to the participant/ actor. 

Self perception and listening skills especially are strengthened when^ 
participants play the role of themselves or someone with a role very similar 
to theirs in real life. This happens because the training situation allovs^s 
one to act in one's own faitdliar role, while at the same time bringing the 

i 

experience to more conscious attention, with the result of increased leairning. 

If the participant takes the role of a person other thai| her/himself , 
the coimiunication" skill most likely to be enhanced is perspective-taking J 
The rare automatic perspective- taking process v^^ich occurs during comrnunication 
is nore conscious when persons pretend to be soneone else. 

^ While some trainers enjoy using role plays, others are reluctant. This 

may be a result of participants initial resistance and fear of the technique. 
Successful trainers have found that participants who -cry the technique often 
report surprise at how well they understood the person whose role they played( 
They also reported that they could behave and act as that_^erson woulk in the 

specified situation. 

Vie have recently used the role playing technique in two different settings. 
In the first, newly hired legal services lawyers, v^^o have legal "book learning" 
but no courtroom experience, sp^d a week developing anc^ prac|ticin'<t "trial skills 
Role" plays are 'used throughout the training.'' On the first day, participants 



neet their clients, " sonetitTBS played by. local actors, sorptimes by people 
who actually represent the coimtunity from which legal services clients 

coine — the poor. . ,' / 

During .the first day, the participant interviews the "c'fient" to learn 
what her/his legal problem is. The problem, of course, i^care'fully pre- 
determined, and will serve as^^^ basis of the lawyer's work for the rest 
of the week. Because of the' disparity between the background -and experiences 
of the lawyer and client in this role play, considerable trained attention is 

. ■ / 

devoted to teaching the skills of empathic listening, and to demonstrating 

/ 

the ways in which these skills iitpact on the l^l^^yer's ability to get the ■ 

accurate and complete infontation needed to ;5egin work on the client, s case. 

■ f ■ ' ■ " 

The persons playing the role of clients alSo participate directly in the . . 

training by sharing with their lawyer hpw they reacted to specific events in 
.the interview process- 

On succeeding days, the lawyer>'participants conduct negotiation sessions 
with the opposing side, construe/ a | case strategy, prepare their "client" for 
the trial, and ultimately conduct a complete u-ock trial in the presence of a 

"judge" and sonetiines a "ju£y." Pole playing is essential for the success of 

- / ■ • - ■ . ■ . ' 

the siimalation. As the week progresses, nost participants experience increasing 

ease in the role playing, and the episodes assume an aura closer and closer to 
reality. In prepara/ion for the trial on the last day, .lawyers stay up late, 
experience perfonri^ce anxiety, and at the trial itself manifest all^the symptons 
of nervousness clWacteristic of performing the same activity in real life. The 
role play situation provides them with, an- iirfwrtant opportunity where many aspects 
Of reality are present, including performing complex skills under pressure, but 
where failure is permi;^sijDle , and even expected", with no real client sufferijig 
from beginner mistakes. 
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'• - ' ' ■ ■ 

The second, role. play setting has soire similarity to the first, |ince 

it involves on,- the- job training to foster specific performance skiUfs. In 

this situation, the training group was corrprised of the supervisors of social 

workers who provide services to families of abused children. The weeklong 

training focuses on the development of teaching or mentoring skills i.e. 

creating and reinforcing an iitage- of the supervisor as teacher. Specifically, 

one day of the training focuses on feedback skills. Supervisors use role 

plays (1) to practice working witii a social worker to identify skills which 

the worker needs to improve; (2) to reach agreement about the supervisor's 

role in observing and coaching the worker in specific, limited skills areas; 

'and (3) to conduct a performance critique of a social ^vrarker's interaction 

with a client, following the agreements reached in steps one and t^. 

The training uses a feedback model to make, the 'E>oint^^ giving ef fec5tive 

feedback involves more than seat-of-the-pants assessmentsl^d that^most people 

need considerable practice in distijiguishing and delivering helpful positive 

and negative feedback. The practice is made possible in the supervisor's 

training by the role play technique v/hich the supervisors use extensively 

.throughout, the day. In this training, the supervisors are required to role 

play their own and thedx social workers roles. The role play appears to work 

well in this situation .partly because the supervisors know the work of their 

supervisees quite well, and they fiAd that they can play their roles with ease. 

Pole playing has acquired a rather suspicious reputation in training 

circles because it is a technique which can fail, and some of its failures 

are spectacular. The authors'^ experiences in using role plays in traijiing 
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leads. to a few brief points about using the technique -successfully. 

Pole plays are more' likely to be successful if: „, ' ' ' 

(1) The participants trust the trainers §md the training situation. 

(2) The initial role plays are introduced with substantial structure/ 
scnetimes including a script, so that the trainee experiences as 
little performance anxiety as possible about the rol^ play- process . 

(3) The role participants are aske^ to' play is either their own ,or one 
^very close to their ej^rience , and awareness. ' 

(4) "Free form" .role plays,,, in which the participants are asked to 
devise content based pn a brief scenario, should take place . 
after sone other role play experiences have been mastered. 

(5) Humor is built into the role play situation' and^upported by 
the trainers. 

Role playis^g, in surtmary, is an iirportant training method which requires' 
some sophistication to get optiittum results. It is a direct fonn of practice 
in the coimunication skills of perspective taking and self-perception, and it 
can be used to enhance :^isteniiig skills and other comnunication abilities as 

well. ' 

Coaching: C)ne-on-one training 
One-on-one training, or coaching, involves one trainer providing specific 
assistance to one trainee. It has been used most frequently by chief executive 
officers and high level managers, perhaps because few other individuals within 
an organization are considered iinportant enough or have the authority necessary- 
to coimiit funds to such an apparehtly expensive training project. 
.^ Coaching nay focus on one predefined skill, such as learning to run 
' effective meetings, or it may be" preceded by a client's request for general 
, assistance. Coaching can be used to inprove a client's coimiunication skills. 



such as listening, formilating clea^ .and consistent verbal and written ^nessage^ 
to subordinates or coworkers, and improving confusing or inconsistent nonverbal 

coirmunication habits. , " ^ 

.1 • 

One of the authors recently used coaching as a methods'of. assisting a 
new human service agency director dn the acquisition of management skills. 
The client, a plxifessional in 'the agency prior to his appointinent as director, 
felt confused by the change in his role. The client's agency contracted for 
ten days of consulting tijre to assist - the director in making the trans itioi?. 

The trainee spent the anitial three days of the designated time visiting 

the director at his program site and identifying his training^eeds. At the 

■ ■ S " 
end of the three days, the trainer and di^ectpr identified self confidence 

" / ' • ^ 

building and projection as key areas for training. The remaining days of the 

project were spread over a nine-month period and were controlled largely, by 

the client, who identified specific events when he felt it would be iirportant 

to feel and demonstrate self confidence. Using the infonr^tion gathered/at 

' the outset of the project, the trainer coached the director in preparation f©r 

these specific events (i.e. board meetings and staff priority-setting processes) 

We useci suggested readings,, role plays with feedback, and critiques of written 

material. In addition, the- trainer assisted the director in developing an 

understanding of the skills required for good mang.gementv and affirming that 

the director, in 'fact, possessed those skills in anple supply. 

One of t±ie authors also participated in a large-scale version o£ this . 

sort of training in which the- e}5>ert assistance was provided by experienced 

^ ■ . V ' ■ 

peers rather than outside consultants. In the late 1970' s and ear ly^ 1980 's u 
■ increased funding for the natiQ?^l Legal Services Corporation resulted in the 
creation pf literally hundreds of new legal services programs , each with a 
new director. Most of these directors, like' the client 'iJi the exanple above. 



were dbnfident of their professional skills; as lawyers, but they found the 

* ' " ' f ■ • ■ ■ 

world df ,iTBnagenient bewildering. 

In an effort to provi^ them with sane af forddltle assistance , the I^al 
Services Corporation established a "buddy" program. Experienced program . \ ^ 
directors who were willing to spend 13 days during the course of a year were 
recrioited to ^erve as buddies, or itentors, to many of the new directors. Three 
■of the 13 days were spent in training. .The training, vMch used a "live V 

laboratory" case study, taught basic consultation skills, including an introduction 

■ ", • ■ it 

to .organizationa;L assesLient, active listening, feedback, and interpersonal 

_ ■ V , ' ■ ' ' 

cartmunication. skills. 

I . FollcZdng the-training, the experienced directors w§re each paired, with 
one new' director, using a pr^ss of matching whenever possible on- the basis 
of similarity (sane state,, same program size, .-ancl so on) . The two directors 
the^began a process of identifying the new director ' s needs and matching those 
with the experienced director's skills whenever possible. The exact areas of 
work were defijied by the^^twD people involved, just as in the case previously 

; discxissed. / • . 

The initial exoerirtent was so successful that the Legal Services Corporation 
repeated the training and mtching cycle several tiites, and eventually extend^ 
"the^buddy syst?jn ^to directory of special (non-direct service) projects. 
Particip^tiTig new directors felt the most important part' of the training was 
•=> having soneone to talk to about their work. .. 

■. The success of coaching depends upon the right match between the client 
and the trainer. Coaching nay have a greater success rate than other forms 
of\training siitply because bad situations are terminated early 'A client who _ 
is purchasing one-on-one trainir/g is liJ^ely to'shop carefully for a person 
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likely .to. work well with her/him.; and if the relationship proves to be less 

than loseful', it is usually terminated quickly." On the other hand, coaching 

experiences that^e successail usually result in. long-brm, working relationships 

and even friendships between the. client and- trainer. ^ '. , • ^ 

' ■ - ).. ■ ■ ■ , . ' •■• f ' ; 

In surfrnary, coaching is- an intensive ■ form of training - in v^iich one . j 

trainer works to Ineet the needs of an individual client. The sticcessfuln^p ' ^ 

of this irethod^^also depends upon a good "fit" between client and _traine^WA: 

helping- and thrusting relationship is more inportSnt in this trainl^g^ 

thaft in any .of the other types discussed in this'. paper. Unforti 

of )training' ia|%rdtgc| to^ clients who are willing to' make^^^^p, 

of 'tirte ^d those who- are able to pay for the trairier'^^^^|^y<:'j.<ir^;^j,^^ ^ 

■ Surrniary ■ , • ' ' 

The purpose of this paper, hasten to point out .the varietsg^^f methods 



from which trainers' can' chojfe ,tO-4evelop coimphication r^^^al,;,abiiities. 
Because the skills needed for organizational ef'fectiv6n|B:&-'^e t^ically 

coiTinuni cation based,, mny njethods are available fd^,,cortTnmication trainers, 

\ ■ ■ . ■ ' H ' ' ^^■■•^l'^" . . ^ ■ 

. including techniques ofigthally- deis^ed to identiff:o^er ^ 

■ behavioral, skills. The successful cormTuhication trainer can use these methods 

■ ' and measures, along with those more direc±ly adjned at improving cotrnunication 

abilities, to increase organizational participants'^ skills in perspective-taking, 

self-mDnitoring, listening and designing appropriate messages^ 

■ ■ ' The most glaring difference between the \iethods presented in this paper 

is their, level of specificity. Case'studies and ^inventories were discussed 
for the most part, in general rather than specific teniB. We. have found self , 

f - ., • generated case studies and inventories to be .effective in a variety^of 

organizations includiiig juvenile court staffs, ,counti^ goverpment administration, 
insurance ar.d manufacturing conpanies,' engineering firms, human services and 
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other nonprofit 'organizations. One key. -.to )jsing case studies and inv^toyies 
effee^avely is to use themVith grdupa'^i^matibers fron the same organization 
so, that context specific alternatives'' canfiie generated and discussed. The. . 
final two iiethods differ from the' 'first two in that they are discussed .• 
in terms of specific programs. ' The role-playing ^and coaching sections inclxade 
specif ic ' examples of how tha^e nethods' were used to developing .listening and 

perception skills. - • 

A second difference between these methods ■ is the length of time a trainer 
. spends with the participating organizational msnbers. Case studies and inventories 
are especially useful v^en actual work-related'' comnunication behavior, cannot be ^ 
observed; luch is tiie case with short-term^^Saining projects. Role-playing also 
can be used for shorter training .programs, but the exaitple presented in this 
paper suggests the benefits of a long term role play aimed at iitproving coitnuni- _ 
cation skills. The coachihg irethod, on the other hand, demands a much longer 
investment Ijf tine arid ijoney, and perhaps is used\ess often because of these 
demandsf^ 

A final difference between thes^ methods is the -measurement of their 
effectiveness. For short-term training programs, the measure of effectiveness 
rtost'often is respondents' feedback at the close of -the sessions. At best, 
trainer's may solicit or be provided with participants evaluation of the 
training. As recent, reviews (Goldstem, 1980; Wexley, 1984) reveal, too few 
investigations have sought to n^asure j±e effectiveness of specific traijiing methods 
For programs tailored to specific organizations, the task of measuring effectiveness 
is even rrare^difficult; however ^ley (1984) coritends tl:at a great deal of progress 
has been made in evaluation ^thbdology. On the other-hand, the strength of the 
■ coaching nethod is t±iat results are observable first harid. Trainers can adapt ^ 
their ^i^pgrams'to qie progress they observe. This advantage is invaluable in 
ensuring successful training. 

■ . ■ ' ■ ' 21 



Because of the large number of training methods available, the 
corrrnunication trainer's choice of techniques is based, for the most 
part, on one's framework for understanding effective coirmunication and 
feedback fron participants. More systematic comparisons of the effectiveness 
of various methods is essential. Longitudinal studies appear necessary for 
rraking such evaluations - 
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